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The following records of Busoni's 
own playing are to be had :— 


Choral Prelude, Nun freut euch liebe 
Christen, Bach-Busoni. 

Polonaise, Op. 53, A flat, Chopin. 

Nocturne, Op. 15 No. 2, F sharp, Chopin. 

Valse Caprice, (Motive from Lucia) Liszt. 

Adela‘de, Beethoven-Liszt. 

La Campanella, Liszt. 

Rigoletto, Concert Paraphrase, Liszt. 

Hungarian March (Hungarian Melodies) 
Schubert-Liszt. 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, D flat, Chopin. 

Polonaise, E major, Liszt. 

Norma, Fantasia, Liszt. 

Ruins of Athens, Fantasia, Beethoven-Liszt. 

Don Juan Reminiscences, Chopin. 
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Busoni is with us yet. Even 
though his place knows the 
Man no more, the genius of 
the Great Immortal is still ours 
to enjoy. Our ravished ears 
still catch his wondrous notes 
—faithfully recorded as he 
himself played them, and as he 
alone could play them—on the 
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HOW TO PLAY THE PLAYER-PIANO 


A Few Hints 
By JOHN & WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘“WT’S so mechanical.”” How often one hears this 
J saia about the player-piano! It implies—very 
foolishly—that the instrument plays itself. 
The truth is, of course, that it sounds mechanical 
if it is used mechanically, and musical if it is played 
musically. 

So many owners of player-pianos are content just 
to ‘“‘ put on” a dance roll, leave the tempo lever at 
70, and pedal as if they were working a sewing- 
machine. The result 7s apt to be a little mechanical ! 
Perhaps they don’t mind, or think that it is the best 
that can be done with a player-piano. 

But what of the effect on a musical passer-by ? 
He also—probably with no opportunity of proving 
to the contrary—thinks that such a noise is insepar- 
able from the instrument, and so another is added 
to the cloud of prejudiced witnesses against the 
player-piano. 

It is to those who realise that even dance music 
may be made musically interesting, and who, 
though without the time to acquire the necessary 
finger technique, are anxious to give expression to 
their musical instincts, that the following hints 
are addressed. 

The words ‘** musical instincts ’”’ are used advisedly, 
for, despite alluring advertisements that ‘‘ anyone 
can learn to play in half-an-hour,” it must be 
frankly stated that it is only those people with 
some innate musical feeling—fortunately a large 
number—who can hope to get the best out of a 
player-piano, and remove it from the mechanical 
to the musical sphere. 

The player-piano does indeed play itself, if by 
‘‘ playing ’’ is meant merely depressing keys with 
dazzling accuracy. But notes are not music, and 
it is your business to make the notes speak in the 
right way, and at the right moment. Just in so 
far as you are able to impress your personality 
upon the music, so your performance will sound 
like someone really playing the piano. More than 
this—it will sound like you playing the piano, It 








has been well said that the tired business man 
cannot play like Paderewski or Hofmann unless 
he has the soul and musical training of Paderewski 
or Hofmann. True, but the soul of these great 
pianists is manifest to us only through the medium 
of an impeccable technique—and this the player- 
piano gives to you. Surely an inestimable gift ? 
Is it to be limited to the production of the latest 
fox-trot—only ? 

It would be extravagant, of course, to suggest 
that the finest performance on a player-piano is 
equal to that of the greatest pianists, but one may 
confidently aim at and acquire a standard of per- 
formance which is equal, on balance, to that of 
all but the pianists of the front rank. (Given, of 
course, a first-class instrument.) 

You may perhaps object that the pleasure of 
playing a great work on the player-piano is not so 
great as that of playing it by hand. Undoubtedly 
true. But music is written primarily to be heard, 
and if you can get nearer the composer’s intentions 
with the aid of a player-piano rather than by a 
stumbling, soulless attempt with the fingers, it 
should be an artistic duty—and pleasure—to do so. 

It may be thought that in using the word * soul- 
less’ the tables are being turned unwarrantably. 
But is it not true that the average pianist is com- 
pelled to devote so much of his nervous energy 
merely to striking the right notes that he has little 
or none left for interpretation ? This is the explana- 
tion of many an indifferent performance of a 
difficult work. 

With the player-piano the mind is freed of all 
technical worries, and is able to devote itself 
entirely to the musical import of the work— 
‘‘ expression,’ as it is commonly called. Technique 
is now your servant, as itis Busoni’s. You may not 
be able to apply it with his skill and insight, but 
you have the joy of using it as a medium for the 
interpretation—not of a few ‘‘ stock” pieces, but 
of the entire library of the world’s greatest music ; 
striving always to get nearer to Busoni—along a 
road of infinite delight. 
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THE PEDALS. 

The player-piano is played with the feet, assisted 
by the hands ; and not, as so many people imagine, 
by moving various levers and buttons with the 
hands, and pedalling—‘ just to keep the thing 
going.”’ So see that you have a stool of the right 
height—about two feet is comfortable for most 
people—and sloping towards the keyboard. This is 
essential to ensure proper control of the pedals. 

The first necessity, then, is the ability to play 
expressively with the feet alone, this being the basis 


of all good playing on the player-piano. Such a 
roll as Macdowell’s Sea Piece A.D. 1620 is a 


suitable piece to practise for this purpose. It is 
directed to be played ** in unbroken rolling rhythm,”’ 
so that the tempo lever may safely be left at, say, 
70, and one’s whole attention given to obtaining 
the maximum expressiveness solely by varying the 
volume of tone. The most skilled pianist would 
do not much more with this particular piece, varying 
the tone appropriately, of course. All this you should 
be able to do by pedalling. The proper use of the 
sustaining pedal is essential; but that is a separate 
study in itself, to which reference will be made 
later. To relieve yourself of this additional control 
for the moment, switch on the automatic sustaining 
device (in the spool-box) so that the pedal will 
work automatically from the roll. 

The dotted green—or black—line on the roll is a 
fairly accurate indication of the volume of tone 
required. When it runs at the extreme left, very soft 
playing is wanted ; at the extreme right, the loudest 
possible effect ; with, of course, infinite gradations 
of tone between these limits. But do not follow the 
line slavishly, or you will miss the music ! 

Place the feet squarely on the pedals, and pedal 
gently with alternate feet. This will produce a 
fairly soft, even tone—as the roll is marked to be 
played at the beginning. As a crescendo is indicated 
—a gradual increase of tone—pedal more vigorously, 
7.e., to the full extent of the stroke, but still from 
the ankles only. If you find that the increased 
resistance of the pedals causes the stool to waltz 
backwards, you are pedalling badly, and probably 
working far too hard. Remember that the note 
speaks the moment it reaches the slot in the tracker- 
bar, so that you can only influence its speech 
according to the strength of your pedalling at that 
moment. Having struck the chord, the pedalling 
may immediately be relaxed until the next chord 
approaches. The climactic chords of this piece 
demand a vigorous accent, which should be got by 
a sharp, sudden stroke of a pedal to its full extent, 
the other foot pedalling normally the while. 

A most important point to note in this and every 
other piece is that when fortissimo is indicated 
it does not mean that every note and every chord 
in that passage is to be played so. It means that the 
general character of the music for the time being is 


-” 


loud. For example—towards the climax of this 
particular piece are some scale passages—each 
towards a chord. Now, a pianist cannot—and 
would not if he could—play every note of this 
scale loudly. The player-pianist can; but as you 
are presumably trying to get as near as you can 
to good hand-playing, the preceding chord should 
be accented, and the pedalling relaxed for the scale 
passage, increasing slightly towards the succeeding 
chord, which again should be accented. 

A little practice in “‘ aiming” your pedalling in 
this way will soon enable you to accent with cer- 
tainty any single note or chord that you wish, 
either lightly or heavily. For delicate accent such 
a piece as Debussy’s second Arabesque in G@ is 
valuable. Such practice may at first seem un- 
interesting, but mastery of this technical point is 
essential to good playing. Nothing makes a player- 
piano sound mechanical more readily than con- 
tinuous heavy, unrelieved pedalling. And nothing 
tires one more quickly. So you must curb your 
desire to play a Liszt Rhapsody for the moment. 
It is very easy to play such a piece on your instru- 
ment, but difficult to play it well. 

Having achieved some sort of facility in getting 
what you want with the pedals, the next thing, of 


_course, is to know what to want. 


You must be able to recognise the general phrases 
into which music falls, so that you may pedal 
gently at the beginning of a phrase, more vigorously 
towards its climax, and relax again towards its 
close. Such recognition and execution demand a 
measure of musical instinct, or feeling, as has already 
been suggested. But then, if you haven’t this, 
you ought not to be playing the player-piano ! 
Careful listening to the great pianists, especially 
to a performance of a piece that you know, will soon 
cultivate your ideas of phrasing. But you must 
be able to make the phrases rise and fall—no matter 
whether they be soft or loud—by pedalling alone. 


JOHN AND WILLIAM DELASATRE. 


(To be continued.) 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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LESSONS IN ALBENIZ 


By SYDNEY GREW 


(Player-piano Supplement) contained an 

article on the piano music of Isaac Albeniz. 
The author, ‘‘ F sharp,” directed attention to the 
Suite Espagnole, Op. 47, and to Iberia (1905). He 
graded the several numbers of these two sets of 
works, so that the amateur musician might be able 
to proceed from the comparatively easy to the 
difficult. 

More, however, remains to be done for this 
Spanish composer than was possible in that short 
article, and more extensively graded groups of 
pieces are required by the pianolist who is not 
experienced in Spanish music and in modern 
musical idioms. Therefore, having editorial per- 
mission, I shall give an instructional survey of 
some forty of his pieces, all of them earlier than 
the works of the Iberia period and so for the most 
part of a familiar kind. To play Iberia, Navarra, 
Vega, and Azulejos is to play some of the greatest 
plano music of the modern world; indeed, it is 
to play the greatest and most representative piano 
music of our generation ; and such a task obviously 
requires thorough preparation. I believe that even 
the trained musician needs some such preliminary 
study as is offered in these ‘‘ lessons’; and I may 
say that, although in the ordinary course of a 
professional musical life Jberia and its companions 
have naturally been well studied by myself, I 
realise now that I did not fully understand them, 
or apprehend all their character, beauty, and 
significance, until my work on Albeniz’ earlier 
music for this present article caused me to follow 
the composer’s mind and development from the 
beginning, 
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Should any reader, however, driven by a divine’ 


curiosity and youthful impatience, rebel at the 
slow course of study I outline, and want to go at 
once to the late works, he will do well to master 
beforehand a number of compositions like Chopin’s 
Fantasie in F minor, the Islamey of Balakirew, 
Schumann’s Carnaval and Novelettes, Ravel’s Jeux 
WVeau, the Hstampes and Images of Debussy, some 
works by Domenico Scarlatti, and the larger piano- 
forte compositions of Turina, de Falla, and other 
present-day Spaniards. The Jberia are not like 
these, but they are of the same measure. 

Albeniz (1860-1909) is one of the masters who 
arrived late at their full power. Until 1893 he 
composed good music in the accepted way. From 
1893 to about 1900 he gradually developed indi- 
viduality. For the rest of his life he exercised that 
individuality until he became one of the most 


distinctive creators of music in the world; that is 
to say, he made the kind of music which eventually 
becomes classical. | 

His works are orchestral, choral, operatic, and 
for piano. The latter, which are all that concern 
the pianolist, are the best, and it is by them that 
he will live into the future and exercise his great 
formative influence on those of us who come in 
contact with him. 

The life he lived was the most romantic recorded 
in the history of music. By comparison, the lives 
of Paganini, Ole Bull, and John Braham become 
almost as serene and ordered as the lives of Bach 
and Franck. And his personality was as rich as 
his life was romantic. Albeniz was a man of almost 
unique vitality, energy, and vigour, a true Spaniard 
in love of beauty and animation, a humorist, and 
a man so full of kindliness that (as his friends tell 
us) his conversation was always of such matters 
as love, friendship, happiness, and joy. 

I hope one day to write of him at length, when 
readers of this page may be directed to the exposi- 
tion I shall offer, since the more we know of a 
musician like Albeniz the better able we are to 
play his music. Here it is impossible to say more 
of him and his life. Yet the following table of 
events will be useful to the imaginative student: . 


1860. Born. 

1864. First appearance, at a concert in Barcelona. 

1866. To Paris, for music study. 

1868. Back home, and a student of music in 
Madrid. 

1869. <A truant travelling-pianist in Spain, known 
as El nino Albeniz. 

1874. <A run-away from home to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and across America to San Fran- 
cisco, where he supported himself by 
playing the piano in public. 

1876. Back in Spain, where the king became his 
patron, helping him to study in Brussels. 

1877. To Liszt at Weimar. 

1877-9. Following Liszt in his vie trifurquée of 
Weimar, Rome, and Buda-Pesth, and 
giving concerts for a living; also writing 
music for publishers. 

1880. <A concert-virtuoso (South America, etc.). 

1881. The same in Spain, and very famous. 

1882. Manager of a zarzuela (i.e., light opera) 
company in the south of Spain. 

1883. Married, and settled in Barcelona. 


1884-9. Travelling again, with Madrid for home in 
the last years of this period. 
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1889. London début as pianist. 
1890-1. Series of concerts in London, mostly with 
other Spanish musicians. 


1893. Composer and conductor of The Magic 
Opal, a musical comedy which had a 
long run in two London theatres. 

1894. Settled in Paris, gradually identifying 


himself with the modern French school 
of Debussy and the rest. 

1895-9. Composer of various works for the theatre. 

1900. Development of latest style of writing for 
the piano. 

Illness, and withdrawal into Spain for a 
time. Inspired now by the deeper 
qualities of Spanish art, mind, and 
thought, and the composer of operatic 
works in the larger forms. His last 
operas left unfinished at death. 

From now onwards concerned principally 
with the great piano pieces. Grown fat, 
and much of his fine executive technique 
lost. 

Died, leaving piano works unfinished that 
have been completed by de Sévérac and 
Granados. 


1902. 


1904. 


1909. 


Albeniz’ life divides into clear sections. The 
music written in each is representative of its period. 
We require to know the “ locality ” of an individual 
piece, because there is as much difference between 
one and another as between The Mikado and 
Parsifal. But no chronological list of his works 
has been made. Moreover, many of his pieces were 
written for the publishers; others are virtuosic 
studies which have no distinctive musical character ; 
and finally not a few of even the true Spanish 
pieces were re-issued under later opus numbers. 
Therefore it is not always easy to allocate a piece 
to its period. What may be remarked below on 
this matter is in consequence very tentative, 
though the student may perhaps rely on the 
critical truth of the allocations. 

Let the following be a working guide to the 
periods or groups: 


1. Pieces written in childhood and youth. 

2. Early pieces in the virtuoso manner. 

3. Early pieces in Spanish idiom. 

4. Shop music. 

5. Musie in the pseudo classical manner and in 
the Liszt manner (1880). 

6. More advanced Spanish music (from 1895). 

7. Still more purely poetical Spanish music (from 
1900). 

8. The Lberia works. 


The music of this man is particularly good for 
all types of pianolist, from the one who wants 
pleasant entertainment and charm to the one who 
wants an intellectual activity only a little lower 
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than the highest. When we have mastered the 
Iberia works we are fit for any other kind of modern 
music, and we are prepared to bring a fresh under- 
standing to classical and romantic music. But 
from the earlier pieces (those listed below up to the 
Cordoba, No. 31) we learn certain refinements of 
music—certain fundamental features of piano art, 
which perfect our pianola playing and make artists 
of us. Albeniz understood the piano as no one else 
has ever understood it. His most insignificant 
piece is true piano music. He disposes notes so 
that they have their fullest value. His style is as 
clear as Bach’s and Scarlatti’s, as active as Liszt’s, 
and as intimate as Chopin’s. The variety of his 
accentuations, rhythms, harmonies, melodies and 
accompaniments, and tone colour, is such that he 
becomes an essential guide for the pianolist; and 
I recommend all who want to get the best out of 
their instrument to give his music a thorough 
study, spending some months at least over the 
task. 

Being Spanish music, it is music pure and simple. 
That is to say, it is music of tone, not what—for 
convenience—-may be termed music of philosophy. 
True German music, as in the graver works of 
Bach, in Beethoven, and in Schumann, has a 
further purpose to serve than that of creating 
lovely tone and form. The Spaniards, when of the 
Albeniz type, stand apart from the Germans, as 
Bach does in such a work as the Fantasia in C minor 
and as Scarlatti does always. Therefore I recom- 
mend the student to examine the Bach piece just 
named, and to work at the Scarlatti pieces arranged 
by von Bulow into suites. 

The purpose of the above remark is to warn you 
not to play Albeniz with any thought for ulterior 
philosophical motives. His music does not brood 
or search the infinities of the soul, as does the 
music of Bach and Beethoven. It aims for no 
spiritual rapture. Its feeling is simple and direct 
human feeling, of the Spanish kind, and its melan- 
choly (which is a constant quality) is tender and 
meditative, not profound or wild, still less despair- 
ing. If you play Albeniz in the Chopin manner you 
distort him. His music is full of nuances, both of 
tone and of time; but these are never the nuances 
of Teutonic art. 

The study of any art which is of national character 
has to be accompanied eventually by study of the 
racial qualities expressed in the art. When, as in 
the case of Spain, the race is compounded of several 
tribes of people and the country itself is equally 
diversified, this further study is particularly neces- 
sary. One part of Spain is not as another part, 
and so one piece of Spanish music may be quite 
different from another piece. 

Literature gives us summary descriptions that 
serve as clues or tic-phrases; it tells us that the 
Catalonian spirit is one of ardour, energy, patience, 
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and steadfast will, and that the Andalusian spirit 
is nonchalant and graceful; these tic-phrases do 
not tell the whole tale, and like proverbs they 
sometimes contradict themselves; yet there is a 
certain measure of truth in them, and it is well for 
the student of Albeniz to gather together any good 
descriptions of the districts of Spain he may meet 
in his general reading, knowing that he is sure to 
find the substance of them in the music of Albeniz 
that bears title accordingly. 

Albeniz was a Catalonian. But as artist he was 
all Spain. I read in the criticisms of Spanish 
musicians that he did not so successfully express 
the qualities. of one province as another. His 
Andalusian music, for example, they say is not so 
good as the Andalusian music of de Falla and 
Turina. <A foreigner cannot expect to observe 
these finer conditions at first; and so we may 
begin our work in the belief that Albeniz is a fully 
representative Spaniard, and that in his works we 
can get into the closest touch with one of the 
nations best able to express itself in music. 

These introductory remarks may be rounded off 
by a recommendation to give the following piece 
one or two extemporaneous performances before 
setting to work on the listed pieces* : 


(1) T.L.23042. Recuerdos de Viaje (‘* Remem- 
brances of Travel’), Op. 71, No. 2: Leyenda 
(barearola). 


(I.) 

A view of the music of Jl nivio Albeniz is afforded 
by 

(2) T.L.23064. Pavana Capricho, Op. 12. 

(3) T.L.23030. Barearola (Catalane), Op. 23. 

This pavane has the Scarlattian delicacy which 
frequently enters his music. 

The young virtuoso is displayed in 

(4) T.L.23020. Deseo (Estudio de Concierto), 
Op. 40. 

(5) T.L.23037. Estudio Impromptu, Op. 56. 


Technically, the étude Deseo is for pianolists an 
advanced exercise in playing music with correct 
accent ; the beat is divided into three equal parts— 
that is, it is made into a triplet; and in several 
passages it is hard not to let the beat-accent move 
forward a note. The effect then is a change from 
brilliance and animation to dullness and common- 
place. 

We learn such passages by practising in slow 
time, until the phrasing and rhythm are perfectly 
formed in mind; then when playing up to speed 
we take care to deliver a sharp pedal-stroke exactly 
with every beat. 





* The rolls referred to are those published by Messrs. The Aeolian 
Company, who have kindly helped in the preparation of this article 
by providing all the rolls required. But Albeniz is represented 
in all the catalogues, including Animatic and Welte Mignon. 


In No. 5 is a theme reminiscent of ‘‘ Three Blind 
Mice.” 

Albeniz as a writer of high-class drawing-room 
music is well represented by 

(6) Champagne (valse). T.L.23040. 

(7) L’Autumne (valse), Op. 170. T.L.23029. 

The first of these two waltzes dates from about 
1890. It was known under various names—‘ Carte 
blanche,” ‘* Cotillon Valse,” and “ Britannia Waltz.” 
The last is particularly unsuitable; it would be 
given to the piece in England at a time when 
Albeniz was first popular here. The titles ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne”’ and ‘“ Carte blanche’’ are appropriate, 
for the music is exhilarating. 

The second waltz (No. 7) dates from the period 
of the composer’s English fame; it is a quieter 
piece, and not badly entitled. 

While under the influence of his teachers at the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music, and later while 
with Liszt, Albeniz wrote some works in ,the 
classical forms. These are not typical of his 
nature; but in this present selection of his non- 
Spanish music it is good to include 

(8) T.L.23024. Sonata No. 4, the Rondo-finale 
(Op. 72). 

(9) T.L.23025. Sonata No. 5, the first movement 
(Op. 82). 

The rondo (in 6/8 time) is bright and fluent, the 
music sparkling in the manner of the early Viennese 
school of piano writers (Hummel, Czerny, Woefil). 
It will be often played by pianolists who have the 
roll on their shelves. 


The first movement of the fifth sonata is of the 
kind called genial; but it has sentiment. Practise 
at first to half-beat counting, so as to get the 
rhythm of the chords right and to get a just accen- 
tual articulation in the constantly moving parts. 
The time is quadruple—half-beat counting brings 
the counts to eight. 

| 1 2 ;. 2 4 
38-2345 $26 ts 

Six-eight time is a duple-time, in which the 

beats are divided into three parts :— 
1 ; 2 | 
123:456 | 

The above pieces (Nos. 2-9) are not to be used 
as preparation for the study of Albeniz’ Spanish 
music, but merely to be observed as proofs of his 
general musicianship. When a composer is chiefly 
notable for his national music or for his modernism, 
it is well for us to realise that his individual art 
is based on the ordinary kind of music—that is, 
that he is a fully equipped musician, who is not 
driven to the peculiar by any defect in the normal. 


SYDNEY GREW. 
(To be continued.) 
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% ANEW AND HIGHER STANDARD 


SC in mechanically produced piano music is set by the 


CAROLA 


PIANO-PLAYER 


HE CAROLA constitutes a distinct advance in the 
X 


i ‘development of mechanical players. It is NOT purely 


(3y'mechanical in its operation. The performer is in direct 
(2 yee contact with the “ Player” by means of the pedals, with which 
he can control his touch just as a pianist does with his fingers. It enables 
him to play classical compositions, song accompaniments, or dance music, 
with all the individuality and expression of an artist. 
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There is no “ Player” on the market which combines so many excellent 
features. The pedals move so easily that a small child can operate them, 
and they are so sensitive in their action that the slightest extra pressure 
results in a forte or fortissimo effect, while light pedalling will produce the 
faintest pianissimo. 


CAROLA PLAYERS are introduced into the famous Bliithner, Gérs and 
Kallmann, Welmar, and other well-known makes of pianos. They are made 
in our London factory, and the highest standard of craftsmanship is 
guaranteed. 


TEST THIS FOR YOURSELF 


AT THE SHOWROOMS OF 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


BLUTHNER @& CO., LTD. 
17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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By TONIC C 


was born in 1810 at Zwickau, and died at 

Endenich, near Bonn, in 1856. He was 
educated for the law, but ultimately devoted himself 
to composition and musical criticism. He was a 
prolific composer, and for ten years was editor of a 
musical periodical. 

The various short pieces comprised in The 
Carnaval were written from time to time as Im- 
promtus, up to about the year 1835, and subse- 
quently arranged by Schumann and published-*in, 
virtually, the form of a Swite. Schumann was a 
student and philosopher, and undoubtedly there 
was method in the naming of the items and in the 
particular sequence in which they are placed. 
Certain of these represent characters, some others 
portray scenes and events of a Carnival, whilst 
others typify symbolical characters. From the 
facts known to us, and from the titles of the various 
items, one may hazard the theory that the suite is 
intended as programme music, and really presents 
an episode in the composer’s life. What, then, is 
this episode ? 

Let me first direct attention to one item which 
may afford us a key. Following No. 8 of the suite 
come three separate unaccompanied solo subjects 
labelled Sphinzxes, which are given out with bell- 
like effect in the bass register. The notes are 
(1) E flat, C, B, and A; (2) A flat, C, and B; and 
(3) A, E flat, C, and B ; but what do they portend ? 
To arrive at the solution of this problem it must be 
explained to the uninitiated that in Germany the 
syllable es js used after letters of notation to indicate 
that the note is flattened, and, further, that B 
natural is termed H. Following up these clues we 
have the alphabetical letters in the second column 
of the following table :— 


] )« ROBERT ALEXANDER SCHUMANN 


(1) E flat =§ (2) A =A 
C =O A flat (es) =S 
B natural =H C = 
B pvatural =H 
(3) A =A 
E flat =§S 
C =O 


B natural =H 

It will be noticed that in the first of these are the 
first letters in Schumann’s name that are available 
for musical notation, and in the second and third we 
have, as a matter of fact, the name of a town in 
Bavaria (Asch) in which a certain lady (Ernestine) 
lived, with whom the composer was acquainted. 
There are, by the way, several other instances of 
names being in musical notation—notably B.A.C.H. 
and G,A.D.E, 


Let us now “* read between the lines,” and, taking 
the items in numerical order, one may venture to 
piece a story together, thus :-— 

No. 1 is a preamble, in turn majestic and 
brilliant, and may be taken to be an invitation from 
the lady, Ernestine, to the composer to visit Asch 
for the Carnival. He accepted, andin No. 2 
Pierrot, is a representation of this character, humor- 
ously portrayed by a quaintly recurring forte 
figure. No. 3 presents Arlequin to us, in a Vivacious 
subject, and in No. 4 we have a reminiscence of the 
ball-room (Valse noble), a graceful melody and 
enticing rhythm. No. 5 is labelled Husebius, and 
here it must be explained that this name and that of 
Florestan, which is the heading of No. 6, were 
names adopted by Schumann in dealing with con- 
troversial subjects in articles written by him for the 
musical journal, of which he was first editor and 
then proprietor. Under their guise he expressed 
opposing views and arguments pro or con ; Eusebius’ 
mind being of a moderate tendency and Florestan’s 
dogmatic. At this juncture it may be imagined that 
Ernestine, in consonance with the character of 
Eusebius, presented a sentimental view of the 
Carnival in the Adagio of No. 5, which has a feminine 
tenderness pervading it, but in No. 6 we have the 
fiery invective of Florestan, who sees nothing but 
hollow mockery in the show. In No. 7, Coquette, 
one may suppose that the lady has used the feminine 
art of coquetry to smooth the ruffled feelings of 
Schumann, but in No. 8, Replique, there is a 
disputation between the two, the coquette theme 
alternating with the serious expressions of the com- 
poser who is insistent. And now follow the three 
Sphinxes which have been previously explained, but 
who can say what was in the composer’s mind, with 
any degree of certainty, in interpolating them at 
this exact point or in their particular order ? 
No. 9 is headed Papillons (Butterflies), and suggests 
that the two disputants had settled their differences 
the gentleman, as usual, having gallantly yielded 
to the lady, and here they are pictured as flitting 
in the sun, gathering sweetness from the sources 
around them; the second half of the subject aptly 
illustrates this. In No. 10, Lettres Dansantes, 
we have fanciful play on the letters in the Sphinxes. 

Now at this point, surely Schumann must have 
been thinking of his early love, Clara Wieck, who 
later became Madame Clara Schumann, the 
brilliant pianist, who was known to many concert- 
goers of the present generation; for No. 11 is 
headed Chiarina, which is symbolical of Clara; the 
music being of an impassioned character. No. 12 
is headed Chopin and this and the preceding 
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number suggest that the composer’s thoughts 
had wandered to his home and work. He is, however, 
at once recalled to his present surroundings in 
No. 13, Estrella, by his companion who is here 
represented in a movement imbued with tender 
expressiveness. Schumann in an_ introspective 
mood, in No. 14, Reconnaissance, critically examined 
his emotions and in a delightful, melodic subject 
he yielded to the ecstasy of the moment and was 
pleased to remain for we have more carnival 
characters and scenes in No. 15, Pantaloon and 
Columbine, typified in a presto movement, and in 
No. 16, Valse Allemande, a German valse refrain. 
No. 17 is labelled Intermezzo, and is a study in 
pizzicaio playing, after Paganini, indicating that 
the composer’s thought had recurred to his work. 
This item concludes with the valse refrain, implying 
that his mind was again brought back to the present. 
No. 18 is a tender passage, Aveu, which may be 
assumed as a flirtation, rather than an avowal of 


Ye 


love. The two went for a stroll, but were still 
within hearing of a valse measure, headed 
promenade. In No. 20, headed Pause, they took 
a rest; and what happened? Schumann pulled 
himself up as it were. He had heard the call, 
felt its impelling force, and realising that his work 
was paramount, decided to return home and resume 
his mission, to continue his literary crusade as 
champion of a high and free form of musical art. 
In No. 21 we have the March of the Davidsbiindler 
against the Philistines. In passing, it may be 
mentioned that the former name is that used by the 
composer in his literary contributions to the paper 
and it stands for the Guild of Apostles of the Art. 
This number is written in 3/4 measure which is 
most unusual for a march, but it is in martial 
idiom and may be accepted as the hero’s resumption 
of his self-imposed task as leader in the afore- 
mentioned combat. 


And thus ends the episode. Tonic C. 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding adjustments to player-pianos and piano-players. 


BUNGALOW, SHEFFIELD: Query.—I have just purchased a new 
Player and I find a difficulty in getting treble notes to 
respond. This is much more noticeable in some rolls than others ; 
the pedalling becomes very hard and the treble portion of the music 
is drowned by the lower notes. What do you consider is at fault ?— 
What make of player do you really consider best at about £120 
to £130 value new, and briefly its advantages ?—Answer.—As your 
instrument is a new one it is possible that slight stiffness in the 
piano action may cause bad repetition, but this would not make the 
pedalling harder. It may be due to bad rolls or faulty tracking. If 
your instrument is fitted with a tracking device actuated by a 
number of apertures in the centre of the tracker bar you may get 
bad tracking. If it is fitted with a device that projects from one 
or both ends of the bar, and which touches the edges of the rolls, 
the trouble may be caused by these not being set close enough to 
come in contact with the edges. With reference to the second part 
of your letter, it would not be fair to our advertisers to state which, 
in our opinion, is the best make of player to be obtained at the 
figure you mention. 

Exp, KNIGHTSBRIDGE: Query.—I have a 65-note player which 
has only one lever for soft effects. Is it possible to have another 
fitted to enable me to soften either treble or bass ? Coulda ‘‘ Solo ”’ 
stop be fitted as well ?—Answer.—Yes. These additions can be 
made to almost any player. The chest has to be divided, an expres- 
sion control has to be fitted and connected to the chest, and if a 
‘** Solo ’’ device is installed the tracker bar will have to be supplied 
with additional apertures. Where there is insufficient room for 
another lever two expression press buttons can be fitted. 

LARGO, EXETER: Query.—I cannot get my player to run at 
even tempo; if I pedal harder it increases the speed ?—Answer.— 
Take the faceboard off the motor control and see whether the 
tempo and re-roll slides are covering their respective apertures 
properly ; they may be warped, or the springs holding them may 
have lost some of their tension. Make sure that the re-roll slide is 
covering when the lever is in play position. It may be due to the 
pallet in the governor not bedding; see that this works freely and 
also is not warped. The tempo spring may be too strong. 

X. L., BARNES: Query.—lI cannot get my player to stop when 
the tempo pointer is at nil ?—Answer.—This is usually due to the 
tempo (and in some cases the re-roll slide) not being properly 
regulated. You must get to the motor control (the easiest way to 
find this is to follow the instructions given to Andante, of Sutton, in 
our issue for September). Move the tempo lever and you will 
notice a wire to which the tempo slide is attached. Loosen the 
buttons and move the wire until it stops the motor (of course 
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someone must be pedalling all the time). If you find that moving 
the tempo slide has no effect, repeat the process with the re-roll 
slide. Also note points given in answer to Largo, of Exeter, above. 


DotcE, ANERLEY: Query.—I am unable to get soft expression 
with the stops provided on my instrument unless I pedal very 
lightly as well. This has not always been the case, and perhaps you 
could advise me what to do to remedy matters ?—Answer.—There 
are so many different means employed by manufacturers to obtain 
expression that it is sometimes difficult to give a definite diagnosis 
of the defect you complain of. Your expression control may be 
fitted with slides or valves; the slides may require regulating, or, 
if valves are employed, they may not be quite closing their respec- 
tive ports through some foreign substance causing obstruction. 
Remove the tubes (one at a time) leading from the expression 
buttons to the control, press the button and blow through the 
tube (from the control end); if it is sound examine the primary 
valves and the vents. If the vents are clogged with dust remove 
it with a suction pump if possible. Otherwise with a fine needle, 
taking great care not to enlarge the holes. See that the tubes 
from tracker bar to primary valves are also sound. The expression 
control spring may also be too strong. If your instrument is fitted 
with a *‘Solo”’ device the trouble might be caused by bad edges of 
rolls; this would have the effect of causing the valves to admit 
heavy pressure (or exhaust) to the chest, all the time. 


THE PLAYER REPAIR C°. 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St. W.1. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS IN ° OUR CLIENTELE INCLUDES 
THECONSTRUCTION,REPAIR = PIANOFORTE HOUSES OF 
AND MODERNISING OF _ THE FIRST STANDING IN 
PLAYER PIANOS & OTHER LONDON AND THE 
PROVINCES 

65 note Instruments converted to Full Scale 
MODERATE TERMS ESTIMATES FREE (London) 


Telephone: Brixion 3407. 

















29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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SELECTED LISTS. No. II 


(Contributed by Mr. WALTER FABER.) 


Andante and Rondo Capriccioso. 
Op.14. Emajor. . . . . Mendelssohn. 
Andante Spianato. Op. 22. G major Chopin. 


At twilight . . . . «. +. +» Dorothy Forster 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. (On 

Wings of Song.) Op. 31. No.2. Mendelssohn. 
ee ie . Tito Mattei. 


MOSZKOWSKI 


ELIEVING that Moszkowski’s music is charming in itself, and 
Be excellent stepping stone to higher things, we have asked 

Messrs. Bliithner and Co. to send us a representative dozen 
of his ‘* Animatic ”’ rolls. 

Album Espagnol, Op. 28, No. 3 (50768) has an appropriate 
Spanish colour, and a pleasant “‘ guitar’ atmosphere. The left- 
hand accompaniment that induces this must be well subdued, 
however, otherwise it is apt to become monotonous. 

Fruhling ( Impatience), Op. 57, No. 1 (50299) is a bright, pleasant 
fragment, demanding delicate pedalling and crisp accent. Very 
short, but equally charming. 

Rather more advanced in style is Pensées Fugitives, Op. 66, 
No. 1 (51156). To many it would probably prove a little too 
fugitive at first hearing. Appropriately enough, it suggests rather 
an improvisation than a carefully-wrought piece, but like all his 
music is very pianistic. 

The Menuet, Op. 77, No. 10 (51069) is undistinguished, but good 
practice in the placing of accent. 

Well contrasted to this is the Mélodie Italienne, Op. 38, No. 4 
(51577) which has a most charming romantic tune, giving splendid 
scope for careful phrasing. It is one of those rolls that make the 
player-pianist bless the inventor of the solo device. An excellent roll. 

Not too seasonally, we have another suggestion of spring in 
Fruhling (50301). This also has several nice melodies, well treated, 
and rises to a fine climax. It may with advantage be taken rather 
faster than marked, and the crescendos need to be carefully 
observed. 

Excellent salon music is Valse Coquette (51565), an appropriate 
title. Not very original, I think, but pleasing. 

The Etude, Op. 24, No. 1, is a brilliant study, finely played by 
yodowsky. Great care must be exercised with the accompaniment. 
The solo device should be released as often as possible between the 
actual notes of the tune, so that the running passages may be played 
on “ open wind,” otherwise they become colourless and monotonous. 
At the same time, when the theme is restated fortissimo beware of 
playing these runs too loudly. To do so is at once unpianistic and 
unmusical. 

Lastly comes the Concerto, Op. 59, in four long rolls (54661-—4). 
If you have just been to the Queen’s Hall, and want to recapture 
its atmosphere and at the same time be your own conductor and 
soloist (a point our gramophonic friends might consider) get this 
work. It is brilliant and tuneful, and despite its length and title 
should not be regarded as “‘classical’’ in the forbidding sense. 
But don’t play it to a friend you are trying to convert, or he 
won’t hear the music for the notes ! 

Messrs. Steinway and Sons have treated us similarly to a dozen 
of his pieces for the “‘ Welte’’’ reproducing piano. Owing to the 
fact that I listened to them on a Steinway piano my critical 
faculty was in danger of being disarmed, but I will do my 
best. Among so much that is good I prefer :—Waliz, Op. 
34, No. 1, In E (774), a brilliant concert waltz, well 
developed to a fine finish. Well worth noting. La Jongleuse (667) 
a brilliant study played with dazzling verve by Hofmann. L£tincelle 
(676) really does sparkle. It is a moto perpetuo, and is played with 
fine éclat by E. Koch. A trifle, but fascinating. Liebeswalzer (677) 
played by the same pianist. Perfect salon music. Truly romantic 
in colour, it is brilliantly ornamented at the close. Présdu Berceau 
(479) might induce the baby to sleep, but any really musical infant 
would be far too interested! Air de Ballet (1995) is aptly named. 
It is good pianistic music, not too original, perhaps, but spontaneous 
and pleasing. Caprice Espagnol (666) in Hofmann’s hands has a 
brilliance that will not readily dull. 
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Bagatelle. Op. 63. No.1. . Moszkowski. 
Ballade. Op. 165 . . . . . Sydney Smith. 
EO eC es 
Ballet Egyptien. Suite. . . . A. Luigini. 
Ballgefliister. Op. 73. No.2  . . Meyer-Helmund 
Barchetta. From La Pastorale. . Nevin. 
Canzonetta. Op.6. . . . +. A.d’Ambrosio, 


NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


[N.B.—AS =Artistyle. ACO=Aeolian Co.] 


UITE the most important of this month’s ordinary rolls 
are three by Turina, Femmes d’Espagnes (ACO T24443, 
T24454, T24467; AS 93372-4). Described as_ three 
‘* Portraits for Piano,’ they are rather rhapsodical in form, 
but in a most interesting harmonic and rhythmic style—modern 
and piquant without being obscure. The first and third are quite 
exciting to play, being full of unexpected touches, whilst the 
second is in a more romantic, reflective mood. They will well repay 
careful study. The Four Preludes, Op. 31, of Scriabine (AS, 
93164-5) are already issued as ACO, T24310-11. They are 
representative of his middle period, and are therefore rather more 
advanced harmonically than his Op. 11, 13, and 17, which we 
already know and love. A liking for this style may be an acquired 
taste, but it is certainly well worth acquiring. In No, 3 we seem 
to get a foretaste of his “satanic”? mood. From many centuries 
earlier comes Couperin’s Petits Moulins a@ Vent (ACO, T24545; 
AS, 93376), a delicate canvas by an old master which makes a 
delightful study in neat accentual pedalling. The Harold Samuel 
crispness of touch is wanted here. Frank Tapp’s Valse Venetienne 
(ACO, T24539; AS, 93384) is a graceful piece of: salon music, 
nicely treated. The titles of the Toni selection (ACO, L24553—4) 
and Veterans of Variety (ACO, T24551-2) are self-explanatory. 

Of the hand-played rolls, Schiitt’s Romance, Op. 38, No. 2 
(ACO, A901) and Chaminade’s Dance Créole (ACO, A755), the 
latter elegantly played by herself, are both very characteristic of 
their composers. I prefer the Schiitt, which has a good climax, 
and is rather more effective, perhaps. They provide much scope for 
well-controlled playing. To those who like the Sydney Smith style, 
the Dornroschen of Bendel (ACO, A911) may be commended. 
Schubert’s Litany (ACO, A753), arranged and played by Cortot, 
is a beautiful tune, which well phrased, and with an extremely 
subdued accompaniment for the most part, really should bring 
Cortot, in his most engaging “ encore ’? mood, into your room. 

My Ships, by A. Barratt (ACO, 26391) and Wagner’s O star of eve 
(ACO, 26384) seem to be the best of the new song rolls. Already 
popular, they should become increasingly so in this form. 

The dance music is all good fun, both in its vocal, solo, and 
‘““Duo-Art ”’ form. Among the best are: Don’t mind the rain, 
which may help us not to; Spain, a tango fox-trot with a rather 
distinctive colour; and Why did I kiss that girl? which has a 
pleasant “‘catchy’’ tune. Incidentally, with all these rolls the 
best effect is obtained by playing them, as they are mostly marked, 
mezzo-forte, and not, as they are commonly played, fortissimo. 

The principal *“‘ Duo-Art”’ roll is the Chopin Polonaise in A, 
Op. 40, No. 1 (6720) played by Hofmann, who brings out the 
military “‘ tread’ in an unbroken rhythmic urge. St.rring as the 
themes undoubtedly are, however, they are repeated too much and 
developed too little, though the fire and brilliance of Hofmann’s 
playing all but disguises this. The delicate charm of Purcell’s 
Minuet in G (6730) is well displayed by Miss Irene Scharrer. After 
the ponderous complexities of some of our moderns, this piece, 
despite its thin and limited harmony, is refreshment and peace. 
Play it after a Liszt Rhapsody and appreciate the full virtue of 
contrast. A Percy Grainger concert version of a popular tune is 
sure to be a breathless excitement, and this. Turkey in the Straw 
(6444) is no exception. It sounds as if he really enjoyed playing it. 
The Dance of the Hours ballet music, by Ponchielli (6724) and the 
Valse Caprice duet of Nevin (6413) are both pleasant pieces, nicely 
played. And to singing students who lack that rara avis, a perfect 
accompanist, the accompaniment to Wind of the Western Sea, by 
Graham Peel, should prove invaluable. STRETTO. 
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THE STMEINWAY DUO-ART’ 


IRIEPIROIDUCING IPIAN® 


reflects the skill, experience and rcsources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola ’"—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be saperiuwes. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. 

The ¢ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CD... ke & ee 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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